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SIDNEY FAY BLAKE 
1892-1959 


BERNICE G. SCHUBERT" 


Sidney Fay Blake, who died on the last day of 1959, left 
as a legacy to his colleagues what will become one of their 
most useful reference tools, his Geographical Guide to the 
Floras of the World — Part II*. Although, in his last 
years, effort toward the completion of this work consumed 
the greatest part of Dr. Blake’s time and energy, other long- 
standing pursuits were not neglected and his days were 
filled with interest and activity to the very end. 

Sidney Blake was born on August 31, 1892, in Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts, where he lived until he finished his 
graduate studies and where he returned for holidays regu- 
larly throughout his life. From his early youth he was 
keenly interested in Natural History, chiefly in birds until 
his later high school years, when an interest in plants be- 
came dominant. He then began his study of the flora of 
Stoughton, carried on intermittently throughout his life, 
and essentially completed for publication on his last visit 
to Massachusetts in September 1959. He entered Harvard 
College as an undergraduate in September 1908 and re- 
mained in some status at the University until his appoint- 
ment as assistant botanist in the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1918. 

Since the details of his early years have been ably recorded 
elsewhere by the person best qualified to write of them, his 








1Taxonomist, Crops Research Division, ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Maryland. 


*Part I published, with Alice C. Atwood as junior author, in 1942; Part II to be pub- 
lished in early 1961. 
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friend from early childhood and later his wife, Doris Holmes 
Blake’, I shall write here about a phase of Dr. Blake’s life 
which he recorded himself. In letters to his two professors 
at the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University‘, Benjamin 
Lincoln Robinson, Asa Gray Professor of Botany, and Mer- 
ritt Lyndon Fernald, Fisher Professor of Natural History 
(Botany), from 1910 to 1918, many aspects of his personali- 
ty and working habits become clear. My personal acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Blake began during my graduate study at the 
Gray Herbarium some twenty years ago. His friendly inter- 
est in my work continued in a most helpful fashion from 
that time until his death, including the years from 1952 on, 
when we were colleagues at the Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Maryland. Of these years also I shall write briefly. 
Sidney Blake entered college with an unusual knowledge 
of research methods and scientific procedures and early in 
his undergraduate career began to present papers for publi- 
cation. In 1910, when a junior at Harvard and eighteen 
years old, he had three short botanical papers published. 
During this year too, he entered into his first controversy 
on botanical nomenclature, a subject with which, from inter- 
est or professional obligation, he was to become more or less 
involved for the rest of his life. At that time he had not 
clearly made the break from zoological to botanical nomen- 
clature and was rather in favor of adapting some procedures 
of the former code to the latter rather than considering the 
two as distinct areas. In March 1910 he wrote to Dr. Robin- 
son: “I am perfectly willing to insert that triliteral ‘var.’ 
and thus cut cut the trinomial. My objections to the former 
arise, I suppose, principally from the fact that I learned 
nomenclature in the study of ornithology, and from that 
science the objectionable ‘var.’, or the Greek letter which 
frequently took its place, has been banished for twenty years 
and more, for the reason that it was absolutely no use . . 
As to the difference in meaning of variety, subspecies, and 





‘Published in Taxon 9 (5): 129-141. 1960. 


*These letters kindly loaned me’ by Dr. Reed C. Rollins, Director of the Gray Herbar- 
ium and the present Asa Gray Professor of Botany. 
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form, as employed in botany, I am in the dark. . . The call- 
ing of cristate forms of Polypodium and Pellaea varieties 
seems to be an abuse of the term. I should call them forms, 
as indeed is done in very many similar cases in the 7th edi- 
tion of the Manual, in speaking of the plants, but not in 
giving their scientific designation. What you would call sub- 
species are probably those forms, designated as varieties, 
which are distinguished in Gray’s Manual by heavy type 





S. F. Blake — France, 1950 


and separate paragraphing. If these plants really represent 
a different degree of differentiation why is it not expressed 
by the abbreviation subsp.? Although their distinctness is 
sufficiently obvious in the case of the Manual, when one 
quotes a name from that book of what value is the heavy 
type and separate paragraph in that volume going to be, if 
one uses the word ‘var.’ as is there done?” Unfortunately 
the reply to this letter is not extant. 

The only letter to Blake of that period, of which we have 
a copy, is dated June 22, 1910, from Professor Fernald, for 
the editors of Rhodora. In this a note on a fern is rejected 
because “it has been the policy to decline articles in which 
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the author in the same article follows two distinct codes of 
nomenclature.” The paper was not published, but other 
notes on ferns appeared in Rhodora the following year. So, 
he learned early, and from actual practice, the principles of 
the discipline he was to follow. There apparently was no 
question of the validity of his botanical discoveries, chiefly 
new records for his area, but of the form in which he 
presented his findings. His keen eye for collecting was well 
trained and his bibliographical interests initiated by the 
time he had finished his undergraduate studies, with honors, 
in 1912. 

In the spring of 1913, his first year of graduate work, 
Blake made his initial visit to the herbarium of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. There, during two months 
of study, he solved some of his botanical problems; but he 
found others: among some of the questions involved in 
Walter’s Flora Caroliniana was one, concerning a name in 
the Umbelliferae that he discussed in a letter to Dr. Robin- 
son on July 2nd. In an earlier note to Professor Fernald he 
had written of his first collecting trip in Virginia where he 
“Took any quantity of things new to me — Aplectrum, clus- 
ters of Conopholis with great swollen misshapen rootstocks, 
Gillenia, Red Birch, many Carices, several Butter cups, and 
any quantity of other things. Have been putting them up 
until I just now (2:50 A.M.) ran out of sheets so I believe 
I will go to bed.” 

Up to this time the letters are brief, concerned with specific 
problems, written only during temporary absences from the 
Gray Herbarium. In August 1913, during a collecting trip 
of about six weeks to the province of New Brunswick, in 
eastern Canada, his more or less weekly letters to Professor 
Fernald are full of interest in his collections, pleasure in his 
field experiences, and amusement at the details of living in 
a somewhat foreign atmosphere and the minor mishaps and 
calamities which occur to all collectors. From his first head- 
quarters in Bathurst he wrote with some glee: “It seems 
that the Sunday before I arrived the priest had been telling 
his flock of some sort of agricultural expert, who was to 
appear soon in the district and travel about visiting the sick 
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and afflicted orchards, cornfields, and strawberry beds of the 
parish recalling them to a life of renewed fruitfulness, so 
I when I appeared . . . was hailed as the aforesaid Messiah, 
and I almost think that some of them still think I am really 
he, and shamefully shirking my work to loaf around the sea- 
shore. . .” He wrote in detail of his collections and probable 
new records, since Professor Fernald had a special interest 
in this area. Lycopodium tristachyum he considered the best 
of his early finds, because it had not been previously recorded 
north of northern Maine. From the Bathurst headquarters 
he made short trips by all kinds of transportation for several 
weeks, and noted his difficulties in some detail: “Monday the 
25th I again risked my life by taking the Caraquet Ry. . . 
The train plugs along over a one-track road . . . yanking 
the cars ahead and then letting them sag back, . . . and if 
luck and the wind are with her she covers 26 miles in two 
hours.” From Miscou he sent “scraps” of collections of Atri- 
plex, Salicornia, and Polygonum which constituted records 
or were new to science. From Newcastle, N. B., he wrote of 
a visit to the Natural History museum in Chatham to check 
the herbarium, and included a list with many corrections of 
published records from the area which had been based on 
previous misidentifications of the specimens. A few hastily 
written postcards telling of the latest finds end the corres- 
pondence of this collecting trip which seemed to have been 
profitable and refreshing. 

The correspondence recommenced on December 21, 1913, 
when Sidney Blake arrived in London to begin a period 
of study as a Sheldon Travelling Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and continued until July 1915. During this period 
of world turmoil, in which he was himself somewhat en- 
meshed, he managed nevertheless to accomplish a rather 
phenomenal amount of botanical work, including solution 
of many monographic, floristic, and bibliographical prob- 
lems. The facets of Blake’s character most clearly revealed 
in these letters are his quiet confidence and mature ap- 
proach to his research studies. He apparently had no 
hesitancy about the path he wished to follow, no doubt 
about his ability to cope with the problems as they arose, 
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and no hint of either false modesty or false pride in his 
efforts, only a simple satisfaction in each task as he ac- 
complished it and an eagerness to take up the next one. 

The first botanical questions to occupy Sidney Blake 
during his early months in England (from late December, 
1913 to mid May, 1914), were related to the genera of 
which he had collected representatives the previous sum- 
mer, among them Atriplex, Salicornia, and Polygonum. His 
conclusions concerning these and many other problems 
were published in the following years and form a part of 
his very sizeable bibliography. He enjoyed and profited 
from his association with the many British and European 
botanists and wrote at some length of their assistance. He 
was very careful, however, to draw his own conclusions 
and was not influenced to accept opinions he thought un- 
sound or inadequate. Of Mr. Moss “who seemed very glad 
to help me with Salicornia” he later wrote (to M. L. Fern- 
ald, February 27, 1914): “I don’t remember whether I 
wrote you that Moss had given me a fine series of types 
and typical specimens of his Salicornias — which neverthe- 
less doesn’t make me think any better of his new species. 
S. disarticulata is beautifully distinct, but the others as the 
English say are rotters. He doesn’t impress one as being 
particularly cautious (he identified two of our things with 
his at first, only to reject them afterward) or especially 
careful about verifying details in a series of specimens.” 
And later, in discussing Moss’s forthcoming Cambridge 
British Flora (same letter) wrote: “Moss’ idea of sections 
and subgenera is good I believe, and I shall not disagree 
with his ideas as to their nomenclature. However the 
plates, about which he is very enthusiastic, are mostly not 
at all good in their rendering of details, and the almost 
lack of measurements (especially bad when new forms are 
described as ‘smaller in all their parts’ &c.) is very un- 
fortunate.” He seems, however, to have enjoyed his visits 
with Moss and to have done some collecting during them, 
for he wrote in an early letter from Paris (to M. L. Fernald, 
Paris, May 15, 1914): “P.S. While visiting Dr. Moss at 
Easter I collected some Caltha palustris and had it cooked 
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and then ate it. It wasn’t particularly attractive, and Mrs. 
Moss said it smelled very badly while it was being cooked, 
but it certainly had no ill effects. Shall have to try the 
American one when I get the chance, for I have never eaten 
that, and it may be that some varietal difference would ap- 
pear in its reaction.” 

Many of Blake’s letters gave detailed accounts of his 
solutions to the various problems he was attacking, with 
the help of one or another colleague or by study of types 
or more adequate collections. Rosa blanda, he wrote (Jan- 
uary 11, 1914) “With Dr. Rendle’s help I have succeeded 
in straightening out . . . Cochlearia has turned out very 
interesting also, and I have succeeded in identifying all 
but two or three of our forms. The very rounded-podded 
long-styled species, typified by F[ernald] & WT[iegand] 
3467, is a good n. sp., and #3468 is a splendid match for the 
types of the obscure C. tridactylites Banks, which seems to 
be a quite distinct species. C. fenestrata R. Br. is quite as 
interpreted in Dr. Robinson’s revision. C. danica is a very 
distinct little species; one or two of Richardson’s sheets 
labeled that are not it, and I do not believe it occurs in 
America. Our C. officinalis is certainly distinct from the 
ordinary European plant passing under that name, but a 
short-style plant also with pods like ours occurs rarely in 
the Herbaria from Europe. C. groenlandica seems to be 
either very rare or much confused. Am going very soon to 
the Linnean Herbarium to examine the types of these last 
two species, and shall then I hope be able to finish up this 
genus and write you the results.” 

Some of his time also was occupied with checking col- 
lections or comparing specimens for the botanists at the 
Gray Herbarium and part of it with becoming acquainted 
with London and its surroundings. He wrote to Professor 
Fernald (February 2, 1914) “Today I finished the Nfd. list 
[checking Newfoundland collections at Professor Fernald’s 
request] at the British Museum and tomorrow start in with 
Polygonum, which will doubtless be hard enough. Some 
German or Swedish botanist has recently worked up avicu- 
lare, so that there will be some guideposts on the way. The 
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weather has been very springlike for the last week, and the 
robins, blackbirds, starlings, & misselthrushes have been 
tuning up, & last Saturday I heard the skylark’s flight 
song at the Hendon aerodrome. I spend about one day a 
week sightseeing and the rest in botany, and am enjoying my 
trip immensely. Have mastered the English coinage, and 
can even understand a brakeman calling off stations in the 
underground — sometimes.” 

In the last letter before leaving for Paris (to B. L. Rob- 
inson, April 3, 1914) Blake discussed seven genera on which 
he made some studies, not all of them conclusive, for he 
wrote of the Urtica species “They are by far the most 
troublesome lot I have had to deal with so far excepting 
Salicornia, which is now left in very much the same condi- 
tion as it was before, Moss’ splitting being of very little 
help with our forms, and rather overdone as regards the 
English ones. As to Capsella, of which I brought over 
about forty sheets, I am afraid I won’t be able to accom- 
plish much. Nobody in England will confess to knowing 
the group, and without breeding them I doubt if any defi- 
nite decisions could be reached.” 

In the first letter from Paris (to M. L. Fernald, May 15, 
1914) he rather sums up the difficulties and then later 
expresses his great joy in his work: “(One of the troubles 
in England at present seems to be the amateur specialists, 
compared with whom Rafinesque and Rydberg are almost 
lumpers. Rosa, Hieracium, and Rubus are of course the 
worst labyrinths, but there are plenty of other genera that 
these people insist on splitting into the minutest of ‘small 
species’.) . . . I am ever so much obliged to you and Dr. 
Robinson for getting the fellowship renewed for another 
year. It was a thing I hadn’t dared to hope for, but the 
time won’t be any too long to look up the various questions 
that are coming up all the time. You will I hope have some 
more lists of species for me to look up. I enjoyed that New- 
foundland work, getting in touch with the old American 
collectors and literature, and perhaps next fall you may 
want some of the La Pylaie plants looked up.” In the same 
letter he writes with some amusement: “Last Saturday 
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night I went to the Folies-Bergéres and was very much 
startled at the first thing thrown on the screen, which was 
Drosera rotundifolia in the act of capturing a fly! It was 
followed by Pinguicula, said to be ‘common in North Ameri- 
ca’, Sarracenia flava or one of the other slender southern 
species said to have ‘originally come from Canada’, and 
Dionaea; but the program after that was not particularly 
botanical! . . . and tonight in a restaurant in the Latin 
Quarter I had the pleasure of being taken for a Frenchman 
by an American girl and her mother . . . and being asked 
for the salt in worse French than my own. She must have 
been a little disconcerted when I asked it back in English 
a little while afterwards.” 

From Geneva in July there was a short note with an- 
swers to questions; from Berlin on August 12th to Profes- 
sor Fernald, a postcard written in German script, and 
giving the first hint of world difficulties®: “I have been here 
for two weeks; how much longer I must remain I do not 
know. England has cut the German cable, so we can think 
what we please about the war; we have no news at all from 
America. But I must admit that Americans here in Ger- 
many are very well treated, in spite of what England has 
perhaps indicated. Miss Perkins, in the Museum, is very 
friendly, and I am very happy not to be entirely alone. I 
have enough to do in the Museum if I have to remain for 
a few months, but I hope that does not happen. I have 
been considering the idea cf working with the genera 
Viguiera and Flourensia, as Dr. Robinson has suggested .. .” 

On August 25th Blake had arrived safely in London and 
wrote to Professor Fernald what seems to me a most pene- 
trating letter here quoted almost entirely: 

“T don’t think I was ever in my life as glad to get any- 
where as I was to get home to London last Friday night, 
after two days of most uncomfortable traveling. Miss Per- 
kins, who was very kind to me while I was at Berlin, had 
her sailing booked for 12 September, and at first planned 
to come with me and wait till that date in Rotterdam, but 


*l am grateful to Mr. Paul G. Russell for this translation. 
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at the last moment changed her mind and decided to stay 
at Berlin till about 1 September. If she does so she may 
never get out, for German attacks in Holland are expected 
any day, and once they come there is absolutely no escape 
for Americans, or of course anybody else — for Italy is 
to be closed in a few days, when she will declare herself 
against Germany, without the shadow of a doubt. Then 
let the Cossacks get down in Berlin, as they will in the end, 
and an American’s life is worth no more than a German’s. 
There were 400 Americans and German-Americans on our 
special train, and every cne of us I believe was proger- 
manic. You see in Berlin they had filled us with tales of 
the Russians — who are not the vital issue in this war, but 
will be in the next, in the event of the allies’ success in this 
struggle; and win they must —and it seemed to us that 
Europe was threatened with the plague of Tsardom. It is 
not — yet; but it is threatened with the merciless domina- 
tion of a tyrannical Prussian militarism, which has already 
shown its true nature by demanding $40,000,000 indemnity 
of a city it has just conquered, which according to a speech 
I heard in front of the Reichstagsgebaude intends to get 
five times the amount this time that it got in ’71 out of 
France, and -will ‘erasieren’ all France from the map in 
addition, and which engineered this war from the start with 
the view of capturing Belgium and Holland and what it 
could take of France. At least I don’t see what other view 
is logical. Austria knew well enough that Servia would 
never submit to having Austrians sit in judgment in her 
courts; therefore she intended war; and it was clear enough 
that Russia must come in, since she would not permit the 
acquisition of more Slav territory by Austria. Austria 
would never have risked Russia without German (i.e. Prus- 
sian) backing, therefore in spite of her specious attempts 
at peace-making Germany must also have foreseen the 
war, and wanted it too, for without her support Austria 
would never have dared defy Russia. France of course had 
to come in with Russia, and England just as certainly once 
Germany attacked Belgium. Germany’s absolutely won- 
derful systemization of everything, whose worst draw- 
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back is its destruction of initiative in the people, has car- 
ried it thru so far; their mobilization of millions of men, 
carried thru in eight days without a hitch, is the greatest 
thing of the kind in history. The deciding factor in the 
land struggle seems to me to be Russia, whose strength is 
a doubtful quantity; how much has she improved since 
1905? France and the rest of them, England included, are 
almost certain to fall before Germany’s army; if Russia 
does too, all is lost on land. The hope of the allies is to 
starve out Germany; if England can only prevent the im- 
portation of food, Germany must give in in time. But 
the conflict is one that may drag on for years.” 

This, the longest non-botanical statement in the whole 
Blake correspondence, with its clear perception and its 
telling prophecy gives a fair view of Sidney Blake’s keen 
and clear thinking. He continued this letter with an ac- 
count of his work in Berlin, mentioning particularly the 
Compositae in which he had become strongly interested 
and in which he had found some new species, Simsia, Flour- 
ensia, and Viguiera, as well as a wholly new genus, for 
all of which he left descriptions which were published in 
Germany in 1916. He felt that he had enough work to keep 
him busy for some time in England because “Personally I 
think the voyage to America is a bit risky at present with 
so many German cruisers scooting about.” 

In November 1914 (to M. L. Fernald, November 23) 
Blake was well settled at his work again in spite of war 
time inconveniences! “The only lights in the British 
Museum herbarium now are small ones in the bays, and 
about all they are useful for is card-cataloging. At Kew 
there are no lights except in the library, but then there 
never have been lights there in the herbarium. Any real 
work has to stop at about four o’clock now, which doesn’t 
give a very long day.” He followed with a summation of 
his work in so far as it affected the plants of the Gray’s 
Manual area and continued “.. . should be very glad 
if you could let me know of some more species or groups 
that could be looked up to advantage over here, as I shall 
not be able to get back to Cambridge now until next fall.” 
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In December (December 7) he sent to his classmate, Har- 
old St. John, a full account of types of Rumezx in the Lin- 
naean herbarium, which had been requested, and closed 
rather wistfully “Wish you could spare the time to write a 
word about Ted Hill, [R. E.] Torrey, Cap [Weston] & the 
rest. I haven’t heard a word from anybody for ages and 
ages.” 

During the winter of 1915 a large part of the time was 
occupied with work on the Compositae, the family on which 
he was to become the unquestioned American authority, 
succeeding his professor, B. L. Robinson, who had stimu- 
lated his interest in the group. In April he wrote, “I am 
sending you a paper embodying some of the results of the 
work I have been doing this winter on various genera of 
the Compositae . . . I should have preferred to publish these 
notes in somewhat different form after my return to Ameri- 
ca, but the appearance of Rydberg’s first fascicle of Com- 
positae in the North American Flora has warned me that 
to secure priority they must be published soon. Most of 
them are things which I have had under consideration for 
a considerable length of time, and I should not care to 
see them all gathered in by Dr. Rydberg.” His next letter 
from England to Dr. Robinson (May 20) indicated his 
return of the proof of a paper on the Walter Herbarium 
(at the British Museum), discussed briefly the war as it 
was affecting his British friends, and closed with “Conscrip- 
tion seems a certainty of the immediate future, and with 
an upset in the Cabinet, anti-German riots (apparently over 
now) and weekly Zeppelin visits, we do not lack for excite- 
ment.” On July 3, he wrote Professor Fernald that he was 
leaving for two weeks in Scotland “with Baker and two or 
three friends of his.’”’ With this the overseas correspon- 
dence ended. 

The remaining letters of the Gray Herbarium period (to 
the end of 1918) when Blake was completing his work for 
the doctorate were infrequent and concerned chiefly with 
matters of the moment. They do not add significantly to 
those already cited. The letters, although presenting most 
clearly Blake, the young botanist, give a glimpse also of 
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the naturalist, interested throughout his life in ornithology 
and in later years in paleontology as well. Among the almost 
thirty species named for him are two fossil mollusca and a 
coral of his own collecting. His gentle sense of humor may 
be observed in his letters along with his delight in some- 
what cryptic botanical jokes or puns. His interest in 
languages was lasting and stood him in good stead in his 
later bibliographical studies. His avocations, just as his 
work, seemed to have started from very early interests 
and were carried on continuously through the years. His 
style of writing, his handwriting itself, and his working 
methods changed scarcely at all through the years. His 
early taxonomic revisions of large genera are 1s useful 
as when first published and almost none have been super- 
seded by more recent studies. They are an appropriate 
heritage from one of our outstanding colleagues. 


From the time that Sidney Blake left Harvard to the day 
of his death he served as botanist in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. His published contributions during this 
long tenure were numerous, and his unpublished contribu- 
tions in the form of summaries and reports were of great 
usefulness to his colleagues. His knowledge of the botanical 
resources of the Washington libraries was unequalled and 
his influence toward increasing them substantial. Although 
he was considerably occupied by routine chores, these were 
not all distasteful to him. He derived certain satisfaction 
from his ability to identify impossible scraps of specimens 
sent to the Department from all over the country, from 
clarifying fuzzy statements in manuscripts, and from cor- 
recting actual errors. He seemed to regret only the dis- 
proportion of time to his boundless nervous energy. His 
prestige in the Washington scientific community was high 
and he represented the Department in several capacities 
relating to his particular field. He was an official delegate 
to the 7th International Botanical Congress in Stockholm 
in 1950 and spent some months before and after the meet- 
ings at European libraries and herbaria. During a short 
excursion with some French botanists in the vicinity of 
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the Agricultural School at Grignon the photograph re- 
produced here was taken. 

For the last twenty years of his life Dr. Blake’s working 
time was largely devoted to bibliographical studies which 
culminated in his two important reference works — Geo- 
graphical Guide to the Floras of the World — Part I, pub- 
lished in 1942, and Part II, carried through to galley proof 
at the ume of his death, and soon to be published. Many 
of Blake’s colleagues have expressed regret that he devoted 
so much time to this large task and so little to taxonomy 
in his later years, and have suggested that some one of 
lesser training could have done the bibliography equally 
well. Since I have had the privilege of doing the final 
checking on Dr. Blake’s proofs for Part II I am keenly 
aware of the size of the effort involved, and tremendously 
impressed with the care and understanding on which it 
was based. I am completely convinced that no one who did 
not want to could have undertaken this work and no one 
less well trained could have accomplished it. It is my 
opinion that Dr. Blake was aware of the size of the task 
when he undertook it and convinced of the value of his 
contribution to botanists in the future. I do not think 
that he felt his efforts misspent, nor will future workers 
in his field. 

It was a pleasant and rewarding experience to know 
and work with Sidney Fay Blake and to have had a small 
part in the completion of his major work. 


VEGETATIVE REPRODUCTION IN CAREX LONGII AND C. VEXANS. 
— A year or two ago, I reviewed the subject of vegetative 
reproduction in Carex tribuloides and C. projecta, giving ad- 
ditional data (Rhodora 61:294). The same tendency has 
been found to occur in two more species of Carex section 
Ovales: C. Longii and C. vexans. Specimens of these two 
sedges were collected by Dr. H. A. Gleason and myself on 
28 April 1960, near Chassahowitzka Springs, Citrus Co., 
Florida, where several clumps were growing on the flat 
verge of a cart track along the edge of a wet hammock. Each 
plant which we examined bore several elongate, prostrate, 
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over-wintering culms with erect green shoots rising from 
the nodes. In a few instances the shoots had developed culms 
with fruiting heads. Incipient rootlets were generally pres- 
ent at the base of the shoots, but had not developed to the 
point of sustaining growth as independent plants. 

For convenience, these collections have been assigned num- 
bers in the records of George R. Cooley, and will be distrib- 
uted by him, with appropriate label data: Carex Longii 
Mackenz. no. 7323.; and C. vexans F. J. Hermann no, 7324. 

The latter species was first described by F. J. Hermann 
as recently as 1955. He cited only four specimens, all from 
Florida: two from Collier Co. and one each from Hendry 
Co. and Lake Co. (Rhodora 57:156). It may prove to be 
rather common in central Florida where within the last two 
years I have collected it at five widely separated stations. 
With such a paucity of material, the question of frequency 
of vegetative reproduction in this species must be deferred. 

On the other hand, the former species, C. Longii, is rela- 
tively common, particularly in the coastal states from south- 
ern Maine to Florida, and is well represented in the New 
England Botanical Club Herbarium and the Gray Herbari- 
um. Of 257 sheets examined, I found only one which 
displayed any evidence of a tendency to reproduce vegeta- 
tively. This is a specimen collected at Indian River, Florida 
by Ed. Palmer in 1874. It bears an over-wintering culm 
with prominent nodal fruiting shoots and rootlets, thus 
providing a second example from Florida, out of a total of 
thirteen specimens examined from that state. It may be 
significant that no examples from north of Florida were 
found, despite the fact that a scattering of collections bore 
dead culms of the previous year, presumably winter-killed. 
— RICHARD J. EATON, LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN 
THE LEGUMINOUS GENUS STYLOSANTHES 


ROBERT H. MOHLENBROCK 


Since publication of the writer’s “A revision of the Genus 
Stylosanthes” in 1957, a number of additions and correc- 
tions have been brought to my attention. This paper is an 
effort to incorporate this material into a supplement to the 
genus Stylosanthes. 

In “A Revision of the Genus Stylosanthes’’, twenty-five 
species and one subspecies were recognized. Four additional 
species are presented in this paper, with one being new to 
science. Several new localities increasing the geographical 


ranges of some species are given. 

Stylosanthes biflora (L.) BSP.—A further listing by states and 
counties of this United States species is given. ALABAMA: DeKalb, Lee, 
Marshall, Mobile, Shelby. ARKANSAS: Baxter, Clark, Craighead, Cross, 
Dallas, Drew, Franklin, Garland, Hot Springs, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Lincoln, Logan, Miller, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Sharp, Union, Yell. 
DELAWARE: Newcastle, Sussex. FLORIDA: Columbia, Dade, Duval, Es- 
cambia, Hillsborough, Jefferson, Lake, Marion, Putnam, Volusia, Wash- 
ington, Woodson. GEORGIA: Bulloch, Cobb, DeKalb, Fannin, Gwinnett, 
Madison, Oconee, Stephens, Union, Whitfield. ILLINOIS: Franklin, 
Gallatin, Hardin, Jackson, Johnson, Lawrence, Macoupin, Monroe, 
Peoria, Pope, Randolph, St. Clair, Saline, Union. INDIANA: Clark, 
Crawford, Daviess, Floyd, Harrison, Knox, Lawrence, Perry, Posey, 
Spencer, Washington. KANSAS: Cowley, Montgomery. KENTUCKY: 
Bell, Calloway, Carter, Clinton, Edmonson, Estill, Grayson, Lewis, 
Logan, Lyon, McCreary, Meade, Nelson, Rockcastle, Wayne, Whitley. 
LOUISIANA: Rapides Parish. MARYLAND: Frederick, Montgomery. MIS- 
SISSIPPI: Harrison, Jackson, Stone. MISSOURI: Barry, Benton, Butler, 
Callaway, Camden, Cape Girardeau, Cedar, Cole, Crawford, Dade, 
Dent, Douglas, Dunklin, Franklin, Gasconade, Greene, Henry, Hickory, 
Howell, Iron, Jasper, Jefferson, Lawrence, Lincoln, McDonald, Maries, 
Marion, Miller, Newton, Oregon, Pike, Polk, Ralls, Reynolds, Ripley, 
St. Charles, St. Francois, St. Louis, Shannon, Stoddard, Stone, Taney, 
Vernon, Wayne, Webster, Wright. NEW JERSEY: Burlington, Camden, 
Gloucester, Hunterdon, Middlesex, Ocean, Salem. NEW YORK: Nassau. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Cherokee, Cumberland, Edgecombe, Harnett, Hen- 
derson, Hoke, Orange, Rowan, Swain, Wayne. OKLAHOMA: Caddo, 
Choctaw, Comanche, Johnston, McCurtain, Payne, Woods. PENNSYL- 
VANIA: Bedford, Buck, Lancaster, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Schuyl- 
kill, York. SOUTH CAROLINA: Aiken, Anderson, Dillon, Georgetown, 
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Laurens, Oconee, Pickens. TENNESSEE: Bledsoe, Blount, Campbell, 
Carroll, Cheatham, Cocke, Coffee, Cumberland, Davidson, Fayette, 
Franklin, Grainger, Hardeman, Henderson, Hickman, Madison, Mari- 
on, McNairy, Montgomery, Morgan, Rhea, Roane, Rutherford, Scott, 
Sevier, Van Buren, Warren, Wayne. TEXAS: Bastrop, Bowie, Brazos, 
Dallas, Fayette, Harris, Lee, Nacogdoches, Parker, Travis, Walker, 
Waller. VIRGINIA: Bedford, Smyth. WEST VIRGINIA: Jackson, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Summers, Wyoming. 

Stylosanthes fruticosa (Retz.) Mohlenbrock. — Through the sugges- 
tion of Dr. J. Léonard of Laboratoire de Botanique Systématique, 
Bruxelles, additional specimens of this entity were examined from 
Africa and the East Indies with the result that two species should 
be recognized, instead of only S. fruticosa. African material, with 
loment beaks 1.5-3.0 mm. long and with evenly pubescent stems, should 
be known as Stylosanthes mucronata Willd. East Indian material, 
with loment beaks 3.5-4.0 mm. long and with unilaterally pubescent 
stems, should be called Stylosanthes fruticosa (Retz.) Alston. 

The nomenclatural treatment follows: 


Stylosanthes mucronata Willd. Sp. Pl. 3: 1166. 1800, ex char. 
Stylosanthes bojeri Vog. in Linnaea 12:68. 1838, ex char. 

Stylosanthes aprica Span. in Linnaea 15:192. 1841, ex char. (T: 
Burke & Zeyher 404). 

Stylosanthes setosa Harv. in Harv. & Sond. Fl. Cap. 2:227. 1862, ex 
char. 

Stylosanthes flavicans Baker in Oliv. Fl. Trop. Afr. 2:156. 1871. (T: 
Kotschy 425). 

Known in Africa from Abyssinia, Angola, Kenya, Madagascar, 
Mozambique, Nigeria, Senegal, Southern Rhodesia, Sudan, Tangan- 
yika, and the Union of South Africa. 

Stylosanthes fruticosa (Retz.) Alston in Trimen, Handb. Fl. Ceylon 
6:77. 1931. 

Hedysarum hamatum acc. Burm. f., Fl. Ind. 167. 1768, non L. 
Arachis fruticosa Retz., Obs. Fasc. 5:26. 1791. 

Known from Ceylon, East Indian islands, and southern India. 

Stylosanthes ingrata Blake in Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 39:51. 1928. 
(T: S.J. Record s.n.!).— Through an oversight, S. ingrata was listed 
in synonymy under Stylosanthes guyanensis ssp. guyanensis by Moh- 
lenbrock (1957), with the statement that it is without fruit. On the 
contrary, mature fruits are known which place S. ingrata phylogene- 
tically near S. montevidensis. 

Stems herbaceous, usually branched from the base, to 60 cm. long, 
puberulent, becoming glabrate below. Leaflets lanceolate, acute, with 
a subulate tip, glabrous or nearly so on both surfaces, mostly 1-nerved; 
terminal leaflet to 20 mm. long, 4 mm. broad; petioles 4-7 mm. long, 
puberulent to glabrous, the rhachis 1-3 mm. long; sheath of the stipu- 
les usually slightly longer than the teeth, strigose or occasionally with 
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a few bristles. Spikes linear-oblong, to 10 mm. long, 5- to 8- flowered; 
outer bracts trifoliolate, the inner unifoliolate, the sheath usually 
strigose, sparsely bristly, slightly longer than the teeth, 5- to 7-nerved; 
outer bracteole 1, oblong, to 4.0 mm, long, ciliate near the apex; axis 
rudiment none; inner bracteoles 2, 2.0-2.5 mm. long. Calyx tube to 
3.5 mm. long, the lobe 1.5-2.5 mm. long. Standard obovate, scarcely 
clawed, to 8 mm. long; wings auriculate below and shortly appendaged 
within; keel petals faleate. Loment 5-6 mm. long, 1.5-2.0 mm. broad, 
very faintly reticulate; only the upper articulation fertile, 2.0-3.0 mm. 
long, glabrous, the lower abortive, pilose; beak slender, uncinate, 1.0- 
1.5 mm. long, pilosulous or nearly glabrous, slightly more than half 
as long as the upper articulation. 

Known only from the type collection from Vaca Falls District, Brit- 
ish Honduras, collected by S. J. Record in February, 1926, and deposited 
in the U. S. National Herbarium. 

Stylosanthes suborbiculata Chiov. Ann. di Bot. 13:381. 1915. (T. 
Paoli 239!). — At the time of ““A Revision of the Genus Stylosanthes,” 
the writer stated (1957) under Excluded Species on page 347 that the 
type for S. suborbiculata Chiov. had not been seen and therefore was 
excluded from the systematic treatment. 

Since that time, the type, which is on deposit in FI, has been studied, 
and S. suborbiculata proves to be a distinct species. 

Stems herbaceous to somewhat woody at the base, much branched, 
spreading to suberect, to 40 cm. lonz, glabrous or puberulent, at least 
when young. Leaflets suborbicular, obtuse to slightly retuse at the 
apex, the terminal to 6 mm. long and 5 mm. broad, the lateral slightly 
smaller, glabrous on both surfaces, with 3-4 pairs of prominent veins; 
petioles 3-5 mm. long, glabrous to puberulent, the rhachis 1-2 mm. 
long; stipular sheaths 5-8 mm. long, 3- to 5-nerved, sparsely setose, 
the subulate teeth 2-4 mm. long. Spikes narrow, 5-8 mm. long, 2- to 
5-flowered; outer bracts trifoliolate, inner bracts unifoliolate, the 
sheaths stipuliform; outer bracteole 1, 2.5-3.0 mm. long, ciliate near 
the tip; axis rudiment none; inner bracteole 1, 2.0-2.5 mm. long, 
ciliate. Calyx tube 2-3 mm. long, the lobes 2-3 mm. long, ciliate. 
Standard suborbiculate, 4-6 mm. long; wings 3-5 mm. long, auriculate, 
spurred within at the base; keel petals 3-4 mm, long, falcate. Loment 
faintly reticulate, 2.0-2.5 mm. broad; only the upper articulation of 
the loment fertile, 2.5-3.0 mm. long, glabrous; beak uncinate or nearly 
circinate, 2.5-3.0 mm. long. 

This species is known only from the type collection of Paoli (#239) 
from Somaliland. 

A NEW SPECIES FROM BRITISH GUIANA. — While studying a recent set 
of collections of Stylosanthes from the United States National Her- 
barium, a heretofore undescribed species from British Guiana was 
discovered. It belongs to Section Stylosanthes. 
Stylosanthes suffruticosa Mohlenbrock, sp. nov. 
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Herba suffruticosa erecta ad 1 m. alta caulibus ramosis glabris vel 
puberulis tuberculato-setosis. Foliola elliptico-lanceolata supra glabra 
subtus parce punctulata glabra vel setosa nervis 3-5 — gemmatis; 
foliolo terminali ad 10 mm. longo, 2.5 mm. lato; foliolis lateralibus ad 
8 mm. longis, 2.5 mm. latis; petiolo 3-5 mm. longo glabro vel puberulo; 
rhachide 0.5-1.5 mm. longa; stipulae striatae vagina 3-6 mm. longa 
setosa vel tuberculato-setosa vel glabrata processibus subulato- mucro- 
natis setosis 2-4 mm. longis. Spicae densae oblongoideae floribus 3-10; 
bracteis unifoliolatis vel trifoliolatis stipuliformibus vagina puberula 
vel tuberculato-setosa 3-6 mm. longa nervis 5-7; bracteola exteriore 
1, 2.0-3.5 mm. longa apice ciliata; axis rudimento ad 4 mm. longo, 
villoso; bracteola interiore 1, 2.0-3.5 mm. longa apice ciliata. Calycis 
tubus 3-5 mm. longus lobis 1.5-2.5 mm. longis. Corolla lutea; vexillo 
suborbiculato 4.0-6.5 mm. longo; alis falcatis 3.0-4.5 mm. ‘ongis; carina 
3.0-4.5 mm. longa. Lomentum circa 2 mm. latum valde reticulatum, 
articulo superiore 2-3 mm. longo puberulo, articulo inferiore 1.5-2.5 
mm. longo villoso, rostro circa 2.0-2.5 mm. longo parce uncinato. 

Stylosanthes suffruticosa is distinguished from S. hamata by its 
tuberculate bristles, from S. tuberculata by its two fertile articulations 
and its longer beak, and from S. mucronata of Africa by its smaller 
leaves and narrower spikes. 

The specific epithet is derived from the subshrubby growth habit. 

This species is known only from Lethem, Rupununi District, British 
Guiana. 

BRITISH GUIANA: Rupununi: Lethem, H. S. Irwin 550 (us, holotype), 
618 (US, paratype). 

Additional locality records for other species of Stylosanthes follow: 

S. angustifolia Vog. BRITISH GUIANA: Rupununi. 

S. hamata (L.) Taub. UNITED STATES: Florida: Duval County. 

S. viscosa Sw. UNITED STATES: Texas: Counties of Aransas, DeWitt, 
Kenedy, Nueces, Willacy. — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, CARBON- 
DALE. 
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AN UNUSUAL HYBRID HELENIUM! 
JULIAN A. STEYERMARK 


While botanizing in Missouri during 1957, I collected a 
most puzzling specimen of Helenium. Although it most 
closely resembled H. flexruosum Raf., it possessed at the same 


"Work on this paper was completed during the period when the author received 
grants-in-aid (G 5623, 7117) from the National Science Foundation. 
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time the yellow disk corollas and other characters associated 
with H. autumnale L. More detailed examination of the 
plant indicates that it may be a putative hybrid between H. 
flexuosum and H. autumnale, shedding additional light on 
the matter of the hybrid origin of H. flexuosum, as discussed 
by Dr. Rock in his latest revision of the vernal species of 
the genus (Rhodora 59: 101-116; 128-158; 168-178 ; 203-216. 
1957). 

In his key to species, Rock emphasizes the “predominantly 
quadrimerous” disk corollas of H. flexuosum with “4 lobes 
and 4 stamens” as well as the red-brown disk of that species 
(p. 149). In his description of H. flexwosum the “predomin- 
antly 4-merous” corolla “(both lobes and stamens)” is again 
emphasized by italics, and it is stated (pp. 111-112) that “all 
the vernal species except H. flexruwosum are characterized by 
a 5-lobed apex. In H. flexuosum, however, the number of 
lobes is 4, rarely 5. This 5- and 4-lobed condition is further 
reflected in the anthers. In those taxa with a 5-lobed corolla, 
the number of anthers is 5 and in H. flexuosum the number 
of anthers is only 4.” 

Another character of importance is found in the ray- 
florets, which in H. flexuosum are completely devoid of either 
stamens or style, and the achenes of these ray florets are 
abortive and sterile. In contrast, in H. autumnale the ray 
florets are styliferous and the disk corollas are 5-lobed. So 
far as the color of the disk is concerned, the lobes of the disk 
corollas of H. fleruwosum are red-brown, whereas in H. 
autumnale they are yellow with a yellow-green to greenish- 
yellow corolla-tube. Dr. Rock states (p. 112) that “Occasion- 
ally, some specimens of ...... H. flexuosum will have a 
sordid-yellow disk, rather than red-brown, but such speci- 
mens are easily placed on other characters.” 

The Missouri specimen which appears to represent a 
hybrid between H. flexuosum and H. autumnale bears the 
following data: Howell County: open margins of dried 
sink-hole pond on south side of road N; T 25 N, R 9 W, sec. 
1, 11% mi. east of Pomona, October 19, 1957, Steyermark 
86003. This collection has the following characters of H. 
autumnale: 1) 5-merous disk corollas; 2) styliferous ray 
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florets; 3) yellow disk corollas. The characters of H. flexuo- 
sum present in the specimen are the following: 1) short 
stature; 2) stouter and more elongated peduncles bearing 
relatively few flower heads in a more corymbosely branched 
inflorescence; 3) more broadly winged stem from base of 
stem to beginning of floral branches; 4) disk higher than 
broad and of larger size (in H. autumnale usually shorter 
or more hemispheric) ; 5) larger and longer disk florets; 
6) longer pappus scales which are longer awned; 7) leaf 
shape with few, broad, short dentations and leaf apex long- 
attenuate; 8) achenes with longer and denser pubescence 
than in H. autumnale. 

From the above, it should be noted that, although the 
Missouri specimen possesses a greater number of characters 
which result in its greater resemblance to H. flexuosum, 
nevertheless the three characters of H. autumnale which the 
specimen possesses are highly significant. It should also be 
noted here that the Missouri specimen further differs from 
typical H. flexwosum in having 1) the disk corollas 3.5-4 mm. 
instead of 2-3 mm. long, and 2) the pappus scales broadly 
ovate instead of lanceolate. In H. autumnale the pappus 
scales are ovate and vary from short-awned or merely short- 
cuspidate to long-awned. In H. flexuosum the pappus scales 
are lanceolate and, according to Dr. Rock (p. 212) “usually 
acute at the apex so as to form an awn.” In the Missouri 
specimen the pappus scales are definitely awned. 

Although it is true that most specimens of H. flexuosum 
show 4-merous disk flowers, it was noted during an examin- 
ation of material of this species in the University of Missouri 
Herbarium that some Missouri specimens (Drouet 793, 
Drouet 832, Jeffrey from Boone Co., and Steyermark 16195 
from Putnam Co.) possess both quadrimerous as well as 
pentamerous disk flowers. At the Howell County locality 
where the putative hybrid specimen of Steyermark 86003 
was found, both H. flexuosum and H. autumnale were ob- 
served, although the former was the dominant species. 

It is interesting to note here that Dr. Rock (p. 116) con- 
siders H. flexuosum as a species occupying a position mor- 
phologically “intermediate between the vernal species of the 
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southeastern United States and the annual-biennial species 
of Helenium in Texas and Mexico on one hand and the ex- 
tremely widespread species H. autumnale, on the other 
hand.” Although the possession of neutral and sterile ray- 
florets in H. flexuosum is shared by other vernal flowering 
species of Helenium, nevertheless H. flexuosum “does not 
conform to the rest of the vernal species in the remaining 
characters.” (p. 116), and is considered “quite anomalous 
in many respects, as far as the other species of the section 
are concerned.” (p. 135). One of the eight aberrancies 
possessed by H. flexwosum, as listed by Dr. Rock (p. 136), 
is that of the flowering period, which, in this species, extends 
in its range from March through November. 

Based upon its “morphological anomaly and ecological 
diversity” Dr. Rock suggests (p. 136) that “H. flexuosum is 
probably of hybrid origin, long-standing in time...” In his 
hypothetical evaluation of the possible parentage of the hy- 
brid origin of H. flexuosum, he indicates his choice of parents 
as 1) a species of the Section Tetrodus “probably the plant 
known as Helenium elegans” and 2) a vernal species, such 
as H. brevifolium or H. campestre, indicating H. campestre 
as the more logical choice. He believes (p. 138) that “the 
origin of the section Leptopoda [in which H. flexuosum is 
placed] has been from some styliferous-rayed member of 
Helenium or pre-Helenium stock.” 

The present Missouri collection, discussed above, would 
indicate hybridization between H. flexuosum and H. autumn- 
ale in portions of the geographical range of these two spe- 
cies. It would also indicate that H. autumnale may have 
played a role as one of the parental sources of H. flexuosum 
to account for the occasional occurrence of pentamerous, 
yellow-lobed disk corollas and styliferous ray florets of hy- 
brid stock. 

Specimens of this collection have been deposited in the 
Gray Herbarium of Harvard University and in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Herbarium.—INSTITUTO BOTANICO DEL 
MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA Y CRIA, CARACAS, VENEZUELA, 
AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


Volume 62, No. 743, including pages 295-324, was issued November 23, 1960. 
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New scientific names and combinations are printed in bold face type 


Abietinella abietina 161 

Acanthospermum australe 123, 
124, 125, 126 

Acaulon muticum 154; trique- 
trum 154 

Acer rubrum 92; saccharinum 
200 

Aconitum Napellus 110, 115 

Actaea pachypoda 110, 113; f. 
rubrocarpa 110, 112; rubra 
110, 113; f. neglecta 110 

Adenostemma brasilianum 122, 
125 

Aegopogon cenchroides 181, 183, 
184 

Aesculus discolor 127; glauces- 
cens 128; neglecta 127, 128, 
129; octandra 127, 128; pavia 
128, 129; sylvatica 127, 128, 
129, A. X glaucescens 129; 
A. X neglecta 129; A. octan- 
draX sylvatica 128, 129; A. 
pavia X sylvatica 129; A. syl- 
vatica (< pavia) 129 

Aesculus neglecta, The Status 
of Lindley’s 127 

Agaricus compressipes 187 

Aglaonema costatum 252, 256; 
marantaefolium 252, 255; pic- 
tum 252, 256 

Agropyron dasystachyum 199; 
repens 199; trachycaulon 199 

Agrostemma Githago 108, 115 

Akebia quinata 111, 115 

Alexander William Evans (1868- 
1959) 245 

Alocasia cuprea 252 

Alopecurus carolinianus 262, 
263; geniculatus 262 

Alsophila corcovadensis 6; di- 
chromatolepis 6; Gleasonii 7; 

Haughtii 7; Kuhnii 7; lasio- 





sora 6; lechria 4, Plate 1251, 
6; microdonta 6; phalaenole- 
pis 7; phegopteroides 7; sco- 
pulina 2, 3, 4, 6; stipularis 6; 
trichiata 6; ursina 6, 7; vil- 
losa 6 

Amblystegiella confervoides 162; 
subtilis 162 

Amblystegium juratzkanum 162; 
serpens 162; varium 162 

Ambrosia polystachya 124, 125 

American Cruciferae of Sessé 
and Mociiio, The 11 

Ammophila breviligulata 199 

Ammoselinum popei 94 

Amorphophallus bulbifer 252 

Amphiachyris amoenum 52; dra- 
cunculoides 46, 47, 48, 49, 52; 
fremontii 46 

Amphidium lapponicum 158 

Amphipappus fremontii 45, 46, 
47, 49, 50 

Anacamptodon splachnoides 161 

Anegallis arvensis f. caerulea 
263 

Andreaea rothii 151; rupestris 
151 

Andromeda _ glaucophylla 174; 
polifolia 262 

Anemone acutiloba 232; cana- 
densis 110, 114; cylindrica 110, 
118; Hepatica 232; var. acu- 
tiuscula 226, 232; var. rotun- 
data 226; var. typica 226; 
multifida 110, 114; nemorosa 
110, 116; quinquefolia 110, 
118; riparia 110, 114; triloba 
232; virginiana 110, 114; f. 
leucosepala 110 

Anemonella_ thalictroides 110, 
114 

Anisostomula areola 194; rube- 
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scens 186, 194, 195 

Anomodon attenuatus 161; mi- 
nor 161; rostratus 162; rugelii 
162; tristis 162; viticulosus 
170 

Antennaria campestris 131; ne- 
glecta var. campestris 131 

Anthurium crystallinum 252, 
256; magnificum 254; scan- 
dens 254, 256; Scherzerianum 
254; undatum 256 

Aphanorhegma patens 156; ser- 
ratum 156 

Aquilegia canadensis 110, 114; 
f. Phippenii 110; var. coccinea 
110, 114; var. flaviflora 110; 
vulgaris 110, 115 

Arabis dentata 242; var. phala- 
crocarpa 130; perstellata 242, 
243, 244; var. ampla 243, 244; 
var. persetellata 243, 244; var. 
Shortii 242; pinnata 11, 18, 
19; shortii 200; Shortii 242, 
243; var. phalacrocarpa 130; 
Stellari 12 

Arabis perstellata in Tennessee 
242 

Araceae, Observations on the 
Epidermal Structure and Sto- 
matal Apparatus of Some 
Members of the 251 

Arachis fruticosa 341 

Archidium alternifolium 152 

Arctoa falcata 170 

Actostaphylos uva-ursi 262 

Arctous alpina 262 

Arenaria caroliniana 108, 112, 
114; groenlandica 108, 113; 
var. glabra 108, 113; lateri- 
flora 108, 113; macrophylla 
108, 112, 115; peploides var. 
robusta 108, 115; rubella 108, 
116; serpyllifolia 108, 115; 
var. tenuior 108, 115; stricta 
108, 114 

Arisaema dracontium 200 
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Arisarum vulgare 252, 256 

Arum hygrophyllum 252, 256; 
italicum 252, 256 

Asplenium Ruta-muraria var. 
cryptolepis 231; var. Ruta- 
muraria 231 

Astephanus leptophyllus 238; 
Schlechterianus 237 

Aster exilis 181; hemisphericus 
820; paludosus var. hemi- 
sphericus 320; ssp. hemispher- 
icus 320 

Astomum 
154 

Astragalus mollissimus 116; f. 
flavus 116. 

Atrichum angustatum 168; cris- 
pum 169; undulatum 169 

Aulacomnium androgynum 158; 
heterostichum 158; palustre 
158 


muehlenbergianum 


Baccharis melastomifolia 124, 
125; trinervis 125 

Barbula convoluta 154; fallax 
170; unguiculata 154 

Barr, M. E. and Bigelow, H. E., 
Contribution to the Fungus 
Flora of Northeastern North 
America 186 

Bartramia pomiformis 158; var. 
crispa 158 

Beaman, J. H., Vascular Plants 
on the Cinder Cone of Paricu- 
tin Voleano in 1958 175 

Bean, R. C., Hill, A. F. and 
Eaton, R. J., Thirteenth Re- 
port of the Committee on 
Plant Distribution 108 

Berberis Thunbergii 111, 115; 
vulgaris 111, 115 

Betula glandulosa v. rotundi- 
folia 276; lutea 92 

Bigelow, H. E. and Barr, M. E., 

Contribution to the Fungus 

Flora of Northeastern North 
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America 186 
Blake, Sidney Fay 1892-1959 
325 
Blessed Thistle in Virginia, The 
233 
Bletia purpurea var. alba 236 
Blindia acuta 153 
Borodinia baicalensis 261 
Bouteloua curtipendula 123 
Brachelyma subulatum 170 
Brachythecium acutum 164; 
campestre 164; digastrum 164; 
flagellare 164; flexicaule 164; 
oxycladon 164; plumosum 164; 
populeum 164; reflexum 164; 
rivulare 164; rutabulum 164; 
var. flavescens 165; salebro- 
sum 165; starkei 165; veluti- 
num 165 
Brasenia Schreberi 109, 113 
Brassica campestris 12, 16, 19; 
chinensis 19; eruca 19; napus 
19; nigra 12, 19; oleracea 19 
Brazilian Compositae, Chromo- 
some Numbers in the Compo- 
sitae. II. Meiotic Counts for 
Fourteen Species of 122 
Brizicky, G. K., Dates of Publi- 
cation of Gartner’s De Fructi- 
bus et Seminibus Plantarum 
81 
Brotherella delicatula 166; re- 
curvans 166 
Brower, A. E., Helleborine (Epi- 
pactis Helleborine) in Maine 
142 
Bruchia flexuosa 152; sullivanti 
152 
Bryhnia graminicolor 165; no- 
vae-angliae 165 
Bryoerythrophyllum recurviros- 
tre 154 
Bryum angustirete 156; argen- 
teum 156; var. lanatum 156; 
bimum 156; caespiticium 156; 
capillare 156; creberrimum 








156; cuspidatum 156; pendu- 
lum 156; pseudotriquetrum 
156; turbinatum 170 
Buddleia cordata 181, 184 
Bunias erucago 293; orientalis 
19, 293 
Bunias erucago in Virginia 293 
Buxbaumia aphylla 168; sub- 
cylindrica 168 


Cabomba caroliniana 109, 115 
Cacalia atriplicifolia 202; flori- 
dana 202 
Cakile lanceolata 12, 13, 19 
Calamagrostis pringlei 185 
Calamovilfa longifolia var. mag- 
na 199 
Calandrinia caulescens var. Men- 
ziesii 115 
Calliergon cordifolium 162; stra- 
mineum 170 
Calliergonella cuspidata 163; 
schreberi 166 
Caltha palustris 110, 113, 330 
Calycanthus fertilis 111, 116 
Calypso bulbosa 141 
Calypso in New Hampshire 141 
Camptothecium lutescens 170; 
nitens 165 
Campylium chrysophyllum 163; 
hispidulum 163; polygamum 
163; radicale 163; stellatum 
163 
Campylostelium saxicola 158 
Cardamine Gambelii 15 
Carex artitecta 240; austrina 
239; blanda 240; Buxbaumii 
142; diandra 142; emmonsii 
239; Goodenoughii 261; Longii 
338, 339; oxylepis var.. pubes- 
cens 239, 240; physorhyncha 
239; projecta 338; rigida 261; 
striatula 240; tribuloides 338; 
vexans 338, 339 
Carya Buckleyi var, arkansana 
f. glabra 130; ovata f. ellipsoi- 
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dalis 130; f. fraxinifolia 130; 
f. Nuttallii 130; var. ellipsoi- 
dalis 180; var. fraxinifolia 
130; var. Nuttallii 130; texana 
var. texana f. glabra 130 

Cassia enneryana 236; fitchiana 
236; froidensis 236; haitiensis 
236; leonardae 236 

Cassandra calyculata 262 

Cassiope ericoides 262; tetrago- 
na 262 

Castanea dentata 194 

Caulophyllum thalictroides 111, 
113 

Celtis occidentalis 200 

Cephalanthus occidentalis 200 

Cerastium arvense 108, 112; nu- 
tans 108, 112, 115; semide- 
candrum 108, 115; viscosum 
108, 115; vulgatum 108, 115; 
f. glandulosum 108 

Ceratodon purpureus 152 

Ceratophyllum demersum 109, 
113; echinatum 109, 113 

Chaerophyllum procumbens 200 

Chamaecrista enneryana 236; 
haitiensis 236; leonardae 236 

Chamberlainia acuminata 165; 
var. rupincola 165; cyrtophyl- 
la 165 

Changes in Status and New 
Combinations for Certain 
Taxa in the Oklahoma Flora 
319 

Cheilanthes Brandegei 7, 9; 
capensis 9; deltoidea 9; frac- 
tifera 7, Plate 1252, 9; margi- 
nata 8; pteridioides 9; pyra- 
midalis 8; rigida 9 

Cheiranthus cheiri 19, incanus 
19 

Chelone obliqua 173 

Chimaphila umbellata 261 

Chorispora tenella 93 

Chromosome Numbers in the 

Compositae. II. Meiotic 
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Counts for Fourteen Species 
of Brazilian Compositae 122 

Chromosome Numbers in some 
American Farinose Primulas 
with Comments on Their Tax- 
onomy 31 

Chrysopsis foliosa 64; gramini- 
folia 64; lamarckii 73, 74; pil- 
osa 64; scabra 73, 74; villosa 
100 

Cimicifuga racemosa 110, 114; 
f. dissecta 110 

Cirriphyllum boscii 165; pilifer- 
um 165 

Claytonia caroliniana 108, 113; 
virginica 108, 114 

Clematis dioscoreifolia var. ro- 
busta 110; verticillaris 110, 
114; virginiana 110, 113 

Climacium americanum 160; 
var. kindbergii 160; dendroi- 
des 160; kindbergii 160 

Clipeola mexicana 19 

Clitocybe angustissima 188; 
compressipes 187, 188; f. 
autumnale 188; farinacea 187, 
188; felleoides 187, 188; har- 
peri 189; highlandensis 188, 
189; hudsonianus 186, 189, 
190; intermedia 187, 188; lu- 
teovitellina 190; multiformis 
193; regularis 188; umbelli- 
fera 190; umbonata 190 

Cnicus benedictus 233 

Cochlearia coronopus 19; danica 
831; fenestrata 331; groen- 
landica 331; officinalis 13, 331; 
tridactylites 331 

Colocasia antiquorum 252 

Coming of Age of American 
Botany, The (Review) 85 

Contributions to the Fungus 
Flora of Northeastern North 
America 186 

Conyza canadensis 99; corono- 
pifolia 182, 184 
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Coptis groenlandica 110, 113 

Cosmos caudatus 124, 125 

Crataegus collina 240 

Cratoneuron filicinum 163 

Croptilon divaricatum var. Hook- 
erianum 3821; Hookerianum 
321 

Croton abruptus 77, 79; suaveo- 
lens 77 

Croton suaveolens and Croton 
abruptus (Euphorbiaceae) of 
Western Texas and Northern 
Mexico 77 

Ctenidium molluscum 167 

Curlygrass in New York State 
294 

Cynanchum aemulans 237; as- 
tephanoides 238; crassiuscu- 
lum 237; domingense 237; ek- 
manii 237; glabrius 237;gon- 
navense 237; gracile 238; hai- 
tiense 238; leptocladum 238; 
leptophyllum 238; occidentale 
238; picardae 238; stenoglos- 
sum 238; tylophoroides 238 

Cynodon dactylon 181 

Cypripedium Calceous var. Cal- 
ceolus 231; var. parvifiorum 
231; var. pubescens 232 

Cyrtosperma Johnstonii 252, 256 

Cystopteris bulbifera 142 


Dalea compacta 95 

Danthonia. spicata 94 

Dasiophora fruticosa 260 

Dasystoma calycosa 131 

Dates of Publication of Gart- 
ner’s De Fructibus et Semini- 
bus Plantarum 81 

Delphinium Ajacis 110, 115; con- 
sclida 110, 116 

Descurainia streptocarpa 13 

Dianthus Armeria 108, 115; bar- 
batus 108, 115; deltoides 108, 
115; plumarius 108, 115 

Diarrhena americana 200; var. 
obovata 200 


Dichelyma capillaceum 159; fal- 
catum 170; pallescens 159 

Dichodontium pellucidum 170 

Dicranella cerviculata 153; het- 
eromalla 153; var. orthocarpa 
153; rufescens 153; schreberi 
153; schreberiana 153; varia 
153 

Dicranum bergeri 153; bonjeanii 
153; condensatum 153; drum- 
mondi 153; flagellare 153; ful- 
vum 153; fuscescens 153; mon- 
tanum 153; muehlenbeckii 
153; rugosum 153; scoparium 
153; spurium 154; strictum 
170; viride 154 

Didymodon recurvirostris 154; 
rigidulus 154 

Dieffenbachia Hoffmanii 255, 
256; Seguine 255 

Dieterle, J. V. A., Sandbags as 
a Technical Aid in Mounting 
Plants 322 

Diospyros virginiana f. pumila 
131; var. pubescens f. pumila 
131 

Diphyscium foliosum 168 

Diplocoma villosa 68, 69 

Diplopappus scaber 66, 67 

Distichium capillaceum 152 

Ditrichum lineare 152; pallidum 
152; pusillum 152 

Dolicotheca striatella 167 

Dominican Flora, Novelties in 
the 235 

Doronicum mexicanum 68, 69 

Draba cuneifolia 240; var. cunei- 
folia 240; var. foliosa 240; 
jorullensis 13, 19; reptans 240; 
verna 262; var. boerhaavii 262 

Drepanocladus aduncus 163; var. 
kneiffii 163; var. polycarpus 
163; exannulatus 163; fluitans 
163; var. faleatus 163; uncin- 
atus 163 

Drosera filiformis 294; interme- 
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dia 294; rotundifolia 294, 333 
Drummondia prorepens 158 


Eaton, R. J., Vegetative Repro- 
duction in Carex Longii and 
C. vexans 338 

Eaton, R. J., Bean, R. C., and 
Hill, A. F., Thirteenth Report 
of the Committee on Plant 
Distribution 108 

Ehrle, E. B., Eleocharis acicu- 
laris in Acid Mine Drainage 
95 

Elaeagnus commutata 29 

Eleocharis acicularis 95, 96; 
atropurpurea 93; nitida 142 

Eleocharis acicularis in Acid 
Mine Drainage 95 

Elliott, V., A New Locality for 
Orchis rotundifolia var. linea- 
ta 174 

Elymus arenarius 199, 200; ca- 
nadensis 200; mollis 199, 200 

Elymus arenarius and Diarrhe- 
na americana in Wisconsin 
199 

Emilia coccinea 124, 125 

Empetrum arcticum 273; atro- 
purpureum 268-289; Eamesii 
267-288; ssp. atropurpureum 
268, 277, 288, 290; ssp. Eamesii 
268, 277, 288, 290; ssp. her- 
maphroditum 268, 280, 289, 
290; hermaphroditum 266, 270- 
289; f. purpureum 282; Kar- 
dakovii 273; kurilense 273; 
medium 268, 272; nigrum 174, 
265-290; f. purpureum 281, 
282; var. andinum 267; var. 
hermaphroditum 289; var. 
purpureum 269; 8 hermaphro- 
ditum 269, 289; purpureum 
266, 269, 271, 272, 273, 
274, 277, 281; 268, 289, 
290; rubrum 265, 266, 267. 

268, 271, 273, 274, 275, 288; 

f. andinum 273; f. falklandi- 
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cum 273; f. medium 271, 274; 

var. atropurpureum 269, 2 
289; ssp. Eamesii 269, 2 
288; sibiricum 273 

Encalypta ciliata 154; strepto- 
carpa 154 

Entodon cladorrhizans 165; com- 
pressus 166; seductrix 166 

Entosthodon fascicularis 170 

Ephemerum crassinervium 155; 
serratum 155; spinulosum 156 

Epipactis Helleborine 142 

Epipremnopsis Huegueliana 256 

Epipremnum pinnatum 254; 256 

Erechtites hieracifolia 125; val- 
erianaefolia 125 

Erigeron canadensis 99; maxi- 
mus 123, 125, 126 

Eriocarpum megacephalum 321 

Eruca sativa 138, 15, 19 

Eryngium beechyanum 179 

Eupatorium kleinioides 122, 123, 
124, 125; ligulifolium 125; 
pazcuarense 182 

Euphorbia hvypericifolia 136, 137, 
140; maculata 134, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 140; nutans 137, 
138; Preslii 137, 138; supina 
137, 138 

Eurhynchium hians 165; prae- 
longum 170; pulchellum 165; 
var. scabrisetum 165; rusci- 
forme 164; serrulatum 165; 
striatum 170; strigosum 165; 
var. scabrisetum 165 

Eustoma grandiflorum f. album 
320; f. Fisheri 320; Russel- 
lianum f. alba 320; f. Fisheri 
320 

Euthamia tenuifolia 44 

Eutoca Franklinii 206; sericea 
206, 220 

Evans, Alexander 
(1868-1959) 245 

Evonymus atropurpureus 200 


‘ 
a 
‘ 

td 
‘ 


2, 
2, 


William 


Fagara anadenia 236; azuensis 
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236; domingensis 236; furcy- 
ensis 236; haitiensis 236; len- 
ticellosa 237; leonardi 237; ni- 
grescens 237; obcordata 237; 
obtriangularis 237; tetraphyl- 
la 237 

Fagus grandifolia 92 

Ferns from Central and South 
America, New Species of 1 

Fissidens adiantoides 151; bry- 
oides 151; bushii 151; crista- 
tus 151; debilis 151; exiguus 
152; julianus 151; minutulus 
152; osmundioides 152; sub- 
basilaris 152; taxifolius 152; 
viridulus 152 

Florida, The Genus Xyris in 295 

Fontinalis antipyretica 159; var. 
gigantea 159; biformis 170; 
dalecarlica 159; disticha 170; 
flaccida 160; lescurii 160; var. 
ramosior 170; novae-angliae 
160; var. latifolia 160; sulli- 
vanti 160 

Forsstroemia trichomitria 160 

Funaria flavicans 156; hygrome- 
trica 156 


Gaillardia fastigiata 321; lan- 
ceolata var. fastigiata 321; 
rigida 321 

Gaultheria hispidula 174 

Genus Xyris in Florida, The 295 

Geotropism in Chelone, Late 
Negative 173 

Gerardia fasciculata 241; flava 
var. calycosa 131; tenuifolia 
241 

Gibson, D., Late Negative Geo- 
tropism in Chelone 173 

Gillett, G. W., A Systematic 
Treatment of the Phacelia 
Franklini Group 205 

Gnaphalium attenuatum 182, 
184; semiamplexicaule 182 

Gnomonia acerophila 186, 195, 

196, 197; emarginata 196, 197 





Gnomoniopsis acerophila 196, 
197; campylostyla 197 

Gonolobus Tuerckheimii 238 

Greenella arizonica 52, 53 

Grimmia alpicola 155; apocarpa 
155; var. alpicola 155; var. 
conferta 155; doniana 155; 
laevigata 155; maritima 155; 
olneyi 155; pilifera 155; pul- 
vinata 170 

Gutierrezia bracteata 47; cali- 
fornica 47; glutinosa 47, 48; 
microcephala 47, 50; saro- 
thrae 47, 49; serotina 47; 
texana 47, 48, 53 

Gytanosperma glutinosum 44, 
47, 49, 52 

Gymnostomum aeruginosum 
154; recurvirostrum 154 

Gymnopogon ambiguus 94 

Gypsophila elegans 108, 115; 
muralis 108, 115; paniculata 
108, 115 


Habenaria hyperborea 174; ob- 
tusata 174 

Halerpestes salsuginosa 260 

Halimolobos Berlandieri 14, 16; 
polyspermus 14, 20 

Haplocladium microphyllum 
170; virginianum 162 

Haplohymenium triste 162 

Haplopappus divaricatus var. 
Hookerianus 321; Hookerianus 
321; megacephalus 321; phyl- 
locephalus 321; var. annuus 
821; var. megacephalus 321; 
ssp. annuus 821; validus 321 

Hardin, J. W., The Status of 
Lindley’s Aesculus neglecta 
127 

Harris, S. K., Plant Lists Are 
Where You Find Them; A 
List of Local Floras of Massa- 
chusetts Published Since 1898 
20; Sesbania exaltata (Raf.) 

Cory in Essex County, Mas- 
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sachusetts 234; Three Grasses 
Apparently New to Massachu- 
setts 262 

Hedera helix 252 

Hedwigia ciliata 160 

Hedysarum hamatum 341 

Heleastrum hemisphericum 320 

Helenium amarum var badium 
321; autumnale 344, 345, 346; 
badium 321; tenuifolium var. 
amarum 321; brevifolium 346; 
campestre 346; elegans 346; 
flexuosum 343, 344, 345, 346; 
tenuifolium var. badium 321 

Helianthus annuus var. lenticu- 
laris 132; lenticularis 132 

Heliopsis helianthoides var. occi- 
dentalis 131; helianthoides ssp. 
occidentalis 131 

Helleborine (Epipactis Helle- 
borine) in Maine 142 

Helodium blandowii 170; palu- 
dosum 162 

Hemiachyris texana 45, 47 

Hemitelia conformis 1, 2; dissi- 
milis 2; petiolata 1; Woronovii 
1 

Hepatica acuta 232; acutiloba 
110, 115, 228, 224, 226, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 281, 
232; f. albiflora 232; ameri- 
cana 110, 114, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 281, 
232; f. Cahnae 232; f. candida 
232; f. purpurea 232; f. rho- 
dantha 232; Hepatica 232; 
var. purpurea 232; nobilis 223, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 231; f. acutiloba 232; f. 
obtusa 232; var. acuta 224, 
231, 232; f. acuta 232; f. albi- 
flora 232; f. plena 232; f. 
rosea 232; var. acuta 232; var. 
nobilis 231, 232; var. obtusa 
224, 231, 232; f. Cahnae 232; 

f. candida 232; f. obtusa 232; 
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f. purpurea 232; f. rhodantha 
232; var. rotundata 226; var. 
typica 226, 232; triloba 232; 
var. acutiloba 232; var. ameri- 
cana 232; var. typica 232 
Hepatica in North America 223 
Herbarium Techniques 201 
Herniaria glabra 108, 116 
Hesperis matronalis 19 
Heterangium grievii 105 
Heterophyllium haldanianum 
166 
Heterothrix patens 15 
Heterotheca chrysopsidis 63, 64, 
71, 72, 98; deltoidea 105; flori- 
bunda 66, 67; grandiflora 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 97; grievii 
105; inuloides 64, 68, 69, 7), 
71, 97; var. inuloides 65, 68, 
69; var. rosei 65, 69, lamarckii 
70, 78, 74, 98; latifolia 71, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101; var. arkan- 
sana 66, 105; var. latifolia 66, 
99, 101; var. macgregoris 64, 
66, 103; leptoglossa 65, 70, 71, 
97; psammophila 66, 76; sca- 
bra 66, 73, 74, 98; alpha caly- 
cium 73, 74; beta nuda 73, 74; 
subaxillaris 65, 72, 73, 74, 97, 
98, 99, 100; var. petiolaris 
101; var. procumbens 66, 75, 
99; var. subaxillaris 66, 72 
Heterotheca, Section Hetero- 
theca (Compositae), Revision 
of 61, 97 
Hilaria jamesii 93 
Hilferty, F. J., The Mosses of 


Massachusetts. A County 
Catalogue with Annotations 
145 


Hill, A. F., Eaton, R. J., and 
Bean, R. C., Thirteenth Report 
of the Committee on Plant 
Distribution 108 

Hodgdon, A.. R. and Pike, R., 

Recent Changes in Some Rho- 
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dodendron Colonies in Maine 
and New Hampshire 87 

Holosteum umbellatum 93, 108, 
115, 262 

Homalia jamesii 160 

Homalotheciella subcapillata 165 

Homalomena coerulescens 252; 
pygmea 252, 256 

Homomallium adnatum 167 

Hybrid Helenium, An Unusual 
343 

Hydrastis canadensis 110, 115 

Hydrophyllum canadense 209 

Hygroamblystegium _fluviatile 
163; irriguum 163; orthocla- 
don 163; tenax 163 

Hygrohypnum dilatatum 163; 
eugyrium 163; luridum 164; 
montanum 164; ochraceum 
164; palustre 164 

Hygrophorus hudsonianus 189; 
mephiticus 192; purpureofoli- 
us 186, 190, Plate 1253, 192; 
tennesseensis 193; troyanus 
193 

Hylocomium brevirostre 168; 
splendens 168; umbratum 168 

Hymenostylium recurvirostrum 
154 

Hypericum pseudomaculatum f. 
flavidum 131; punctatum var. 
pseudomaculatum f. flavidum 
131 

Hypnum arcuatum 167; crista- 
castrensis 167; cupressiforme 
167; var. filiforme 167; var. 
resupinatum 167; var. sub- 
julaceum 167;  curvifolium 
167; fertile 167; imponens 
167; lindbergii 167; mollus- 
cum 167; pratense 167; reptile 
167; vaucheri 167 


Illinois, New Plant Records 
from 239 

Iitis, H. H., Reed, J. and Mel- 

chert, T., Elymus arenarius 





and Diarrhena americana in 
Wisconsin 199 

Inula punctata 72, 74; scabra 
65, 66, 67, 72, 74; subaxillaris 
67, 72, 73, 74 

Irwin, H. S. and Turner, B. L., 
Chromosome Numbers in the 
Compositae. II. Meiotic 
Counts for Fourteen Species 
of Brazilian Compositae 122 

Isopappus divaricatus var. Hook- 
erianus 321; Hookerianus 321; 
validus 321 

Isothecium myurum 170 


Johnston, M. C., Croton suaveo- 
lens and Croton abruptus 
(Euphorbiaceae) of Western 
Texas and Northern Mexico 
77 

Jimenez, J.deJ. Novelties in 
the Dominican Flora 235 

Juncus brachycephalus 142; no- 
dosus 142; scirpoides 94 

Juniperus communis 261; vir- 
giniana 239 


Kalmia polifolia 174, 276 

Kansas, New and Interesting 
Vascular Plant Records from 
93 

Kiaeria falcata 170 

Koeleria cristata 200 

Kral, R., The Genus Xyris in 
Florida 295; Herbarium Tech- 
niques 201 


Laeliopsis domingensis var. alba 
236 

Laestadia castanicola 195, 196; 
orientalis 195, 196; rubescens 
194, 196 

Ledum groenlandicum 276; pa- 
lustre 261 

Lepidium iberis 19; latifolium 

19; ruderale 19; sordidum 14, 

19; virginicum 14, 19 
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Leptobryum pyriforme 157 

Leptodictyum riparium 164; si- 
pho 170; trichopodium var. 
kochii 164 

Leptodon trichomitrion 160 

Leptosphaeria asparagi 195, 197; 
comatella 197, 198 

Lescuraea patens 161 

Leskea gracilescens 161; nervo- 
sa 161; obscura 161; polycar- 
pa 161 

Leskeellea nervosa 161 

Lesquerella argentea 14, 15; 
argyraea 14 

Leucobryum albidum 154; glau- 
cum 154 

Leucodon brachypus 160; jula- 
ceus 160; sciuroides 160 

Lindera Benzoin lll, 114; f. xan- 
thocarpa Ill 

Linnaea borealis var. americana 
232; var. borealis 232 

Liriodendron Tulipifera 111, 114 

Listera cordata 174 

Lobelia Kalmii 142 

Loiseleuria procumbens 261 

Léve, D., The Red-Fruited Crow- 
berries in North America 265 

Lychnis alba 108, 115; chalce- 
donica 108, 115; Coronaria 108, 
115; dioica 109, 115; Flos- 
euculi 109, 115; Viscaria 109, 
115 

Lycopodium tristachyum 329 

Lyonia apiculata 237; crypto- 
gonia 237; elongata 237; 
longelaminata 237; orbiculata 
237; pseudotinensis 237; ur- 
baniana 237 

Lyophyllum connatum 194; mul- 
tiforme 186, 193, 194 


Magnolia acuminata 111, 115; 
tripetala 111, 115; virginiana 
111, 114 

Maine and New Hampshire, Re- 

cent Changes in Some Rho- 
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dodendron Colonies in 87 

Maine, Helleborine (Epipactis 
Helleborine) in 142 

Malaxis brachypoda 14° 

Massachusetts Published Since 
1898, Plant Lists Are Where 
You Find Them; A List of 
Local Floras of 20; Sesbania 
exaltata (Raf.) Cory in Essex 
County 234; The Mosses of 
Massachusetts. A County 
Catalogue with Annotations 
145; Three Grasses Apparent- 
ly New to 262 

Massey, A. B.., The Blessed 
Thistle in Virginia 233; Buni- 
as erucago in Virginia 293 

Matelea constanzana 238; crispi- 
flora 238; Tuerckheimii 238 

McGregor, R. L., New and Inter- 
esting Vascular Plant Records 
from Kansas 93; A New Form 
of Astragalus mollissimus 116 

Medicago orbicularis 239, 241 

Meesia longiseta 158 

Melchert, T., Iltis, H. H. and 
Reed, J., Elymus arenarius 
and Diarrhena americana in 
Wisconsin 199 

Menispermum canadense 111, 
115, 200 

Menzel, M. Y., What is Physalis 
variovestita? 117 

Mertensia virginica f. rosea 131 

Metastelma leptocladum 238; Pi- 
cardae 238; stenoglossum 238; 
tylophoroides 238; aemulans 
237; astephanoides 238; cras- 
siuscula 237; domingense 237; 
ekmanii 237; glabrius 237: 
gracile 238 

Mexico, Croton suaveolens and 

Croton abruptus (Euphorbia- 

ceae) of Western Texas and 

Northern 77; Some Sisymbri- 

ums (Cruciferae) Native to 
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Texas and Northeastern 55 

Mimosa borealis 95 

Mimulus glabratus var. fremon- 
tii 94; var. oklahomensis 94 

Misscuri Flora, New Combina- 
tions and Forms in the 130 

Mnium affine 157; cinclidioides 
157; cuspidatum 157; hornum 
157; longirostrum 170; margi- 
natum 158; orthorhynchum 
157; punctatum 157; var. ela- 
tum 157; serratum 158; spinu- 
losum 158; stellare 158 

Mohlenbrock, R. H., Recent 
Studies in the Leguminous 
Genus Stylosanthes 340 

Mohlenbrock, R. H. and Voigt, 
J. W., New Plant Records 
from Illinois 239 

Moldenke, H. N., Curlygrass in 
New York State 294 

Moneses uniflora 261 

Monotropa hypopitys 261 

Monstera acuminata 256; deli- 
ciosa 254, 255, 256; Fried- 
richsthalii 256 

Montia lamprosperma 108, 113; 
perfoliata 108, 116; sibirica 
108, 116 

Monumental Work is Concluded, 
A (Review) 132 

Mosses of Massachusetts, The. 
A County Catalogue with An- 
notations 145 

Myosotis sylvatica 241 

Myosoton aquaticum 109, 115 

Myurella careyana 161; julacea 
161; sibirica 161 


Nama parviflorum 216 

Nasturtium arabiforme 16; Gam- 
belii 18, 15, 19; mexicanum 
12, 16, 18; microphyllum 15; 
officinale var. microphyllum 15 

Neckera complanata 160; pen- 
nata 160 

Nelumbo lutea 109, 115 





Nephthytis Cravenreuthii 252, 
256 

New and Interesting Vascular 
Plant Records from Kansas 93 

New Combinations and Forms 
in the Missouri Flora 130 

New Form of Astragalus mollis- 
simus, A 116 

New Hampshire, Calypso in 141; 
Recent Changes in Some Rho- 
dodendron Colonies in Maine 
and 87 

New Locality for Orchis rotun- 
difolia var. lineata, A 174 

New Plant Records from Illinois 
239 

New Species of Ferns from Cen- 
tral and South America 1 

New York State, Curlygrass in 
294 

Nigella damascena 110, 115 

North America, Contribution to 
the Fungus Flora of North- 
eastern 186; The Red-Fruited 
Crowberries in 265 

Note on Elaeagnus commutata 
29 

Notholaena incana 8; nivea 8 

Novelties in the Dominican 
Flora 235 

Nuphar advena 109, 115; micro- 
phyllum 110, 113; variegatum 
110, 113; X Nuphar rubrodis- 
cum 110, 113 

Nymphaea odorata 110, 113; f. 
rubra 110; var. gigantea 110, 
113; tetragona 110, 116; tuber- 
osa 110, 115 


Observations on the Epidermal 
Structure and Stomatal Ap- 
paratus of Some Members of 
the Araceae 251 

Oklahoma Flora, Changes in 
Status and New Combinations 
for Certain Taxa in the 319 

Omphalia graveolens 187, 188; 
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kalchbrenneri 187, 188; luteo- 
vitellina 190 

Omphalina flava 190 

Oncophorus’ polycarpus_ 170; 
wahlenbergii 154 

Onobrychis sativa 293 

Ophioglossum vulgatum var. 
pseudopodum 239; var. pycno- 
stichum 239 

Orchis rotundifolia 174; var. 
lineata 174 

Orthotrichum anomalum 159; 
lescurii 159; obtusifolium 159; 
ohioense 159; pumilum 159; 
pusillum 159; sordidum 159; 
speciosum 170; stellatum 148, 
159; strangulatum 159; stria- 
tum 170 

Oxycoccus oxycoccus 262; palu- 
stris 262; quadripetalus 262 

Oxyrrhynchium hians 165 


Panicum perlongum 94 

Paraleucobryum longifolium 154 

Paronychia argyrocoma var. al- 
bimontana 109, 118; canaden- 
sis 109, 114; fastigiata 109, 
114 

Pease, A. S., Calypso in New 
Hampshire 141 

Peiranisia fitchiana 236; haiti- 
ensis 236 

Pellaea andromedifolia 9; Brew- 
eri 9; myrtillifolia 9; rufa 9; 
ternifolia var. ternifolia 180, 
182, 184 

Pennellia longifolia 16, 20; mi- 
crantha 16; patens 14, 15, 16 

Phacelia californica 209; Frank- 
linii 205-215; idahoensis 205- 
222; lenta 205-216; linearis 
206-215; Lyallii 205-216; ma- 
gellanica 211; mollis 205-218; 
procera 206-212; ramosissima 
216; sericea 205, 206, 209, 211, 
214, 216, 219, 220; ssp. ciliosa 
212, 214, 919, 221; ssp. eu- 
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sericea var. biennis 221; var. 
caespitosa 220; var. Nelsoni 
221; ssp. idahoensis 218; ssp. 
Lyallii 216; ssp. sericea 208, 
210, 212, 213, 214, 217, 219, 
220, 221; sericea var. ciliosa 
221; var. Lyallii 216; stricti- 
flora 209 

Phascum cuspidatum 154 

Philodendron andreanum 252, 
256; auriculatum 256; bipani- 
folia 255, 256; cordatum vari- 
gatum 256; Florida compacta 
256; gloriosum 252, 256; laci- 
neatum 256; oxycardium 256 

Philonotis fontana 158; muhlen- 
bergii 170 

Phleum arenarium 263; subu- 
latum 263 

Phlox bifida var. cedaria 241 

Phyllodoce coerulea 261 

Physalis alkekengi 121; augusti- 
folia 117; heterophylla 119; 
longifolia var. hispida 131; 
var. subglabrata 131; f. ma- 
crophysa 131; macrophysa 118, 
119, 120, 121, 181; mollis 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121; subglabra- 
ta 131; variovestita 117, 118, 
120; virginiana 118, 119; f. 
macrophysa 118; var, hispida 
131; viscosa 117; ssp. mollis 
117, 118 

Physcomitrella patens 156 

Physcomitrium pyriforme 156; 
turbinatum 156 

Picea rubens 90 

Pinguicula casabitoana 238; lig- 
nicola 238 

Pinus echinata 239, 240, 241; 
leiophyllla 181; michoacana 
181; montezumae 180, i181, 
184; pseudostrobus 181; teo- 
cote 181 

Pityrogramma calomelanos 180; 
tartarea 180, 183, 184 

Plagiopus oederi 170 
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Plagiothecium denticulatum 166; 


elegans 166; latebricola 166; 
micans 166; var. fulvum 166; 
roseanum 166; ruthei 166; 
striatellum 167; sylvaticum 
166; turfaceum 166; undula- 
tum 170 

Platanus occidentalis 200 

Platygyrium repens 167 

Platyhypnidium rusciforme 164 

Platylomella lescurii 164 

Pleuridium acuminatum 152; 
palustre 152; subulatum 152 

Pleurozium schreberi 166 

Pike, R. and Hodgdon, A. R., 
Recent Changes in Some Rho- 
dodendron Colonies in Maine 
and New Hampshire 87 

Poa chapmaniana 262 

Podophyllum peltatum 111, 115 

Pogonatum aloides 170; alpinum 
169; brachyphyllum 171; cap- 
illare 169; pensylvanicum 169; 
urnigerum 169 

Pohlia annotina 157; atropur- 
purea 171; bulbifera 157; cru- 
da 157; elongata 157; nutans 
157; pulchella 157; rothii 157; 
wahlenbergii 157 

Poicillopsis crispiflora 238; Tu- 
erckheimii 238 

Polygonum setaceum var. in- 
terjectum 240; var. setaceum 
240; virginianum var. glaber- 
rimum 130 

Polypodium vulgare var. virgin- 
ianum 231; vulgare 231 

Polytrichum commune 169; var. 
perigoniale 169; formosum 
169; gracile 169; juniperinum 
169; var. alpestre 169; ohioen- 
se 169; piliferum 169 

Porotrichum alleghaniense 161 

Porphyrospatha Hoffmannii 252, 
256 

Portulaca grandiflora 108, 115; 


oleracea 108, 115 

Potentilla fruticosa 260 

Fothos hermaphroditus 252, 254, 
256, 257; jambea 252, 254, 
255, 256 

Pottia lanceolata 171; truncata 
154 

Primula borealis 36, 37; capi- 
tellata 38; decipiens 38, 40; 
farinosa 37, 38, 40; hunnewel- 
lii 36; incana 35, 36, 37, 38, 
40; intercedens 32, 33; lauren- 
tiana 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40; 
magellanica 38; mistassinica 
32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39; f. 
leucantha 39; var. mistassini- 
ca f. leucantha 34, 37; f. mis- 
tassinica 34, 37; var. novebor- 
acensis 34, 37, 39; rusbyi 40; 
scandinavica 38, 40; scotica 
40; var. scandinavica 40; spe- 
cuicola 36, 37, 40, 41; stricta 
37, 38, 41 

Pseudisothecium myosuroides 
161 

Pseudoleskea catenulata 171; 
patens 161 

Pteridium aquilinum 183; var. 
aquilinum 231; var. feei 180; 
var. latiusculum 231; var. 
pseudocaudatum 231; var. pu- 
bescens 231 

Pteris denticulata 10; Fraseri 9, 
10; grandifolia 10; petiolulata 
3, 9, 10; vestita 10 

Pterygynandrum filiforme 166 

Ptilium crista-castrensis 167 

Ptychomitrium incurvum 158 

Pylaisia intricata 168; jamesii 
148, 168; polyantha 168; sel- 
wynii 168; subdenticulata 168 

Pyrola chlorantha 261; incarna- 
ta 261; minor 261 


Quercus Alexanderi 130; bicolor 
200; macrocarpa 200; prinoi- 
des var. acuminata f. Alexan- 
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deri 130; rubra var. borealis 
196 

Quick Method for Preparing 
Permanent Mounts of Seeds 
or Small Fruits 201 


Ramischia obtusata 261; secun- 
da 261 

Ranunculus abortivus 110, 114; 
var. acrolasius 110, 112, 113; 
var. eucyclus 110, 113; acris 
110, 115; var. latisectus 110, 
115; allegheniensis 110, 114; 
ambigens 110, 114; bulbosus 
110, 115; var. dissectus 110; 
var. valdepubens 110; Cymbal- 
aria 110, 115; fascicularis 110, 
114; Ficaria 110, 115; flabel- 
laris 111, 114; f. riparius 111; 
Gmelini var. Hookeri 111, 116; 
hispidus 111, 114; var. falsus 
111, 114; lapponicus 111, 112; 
longirostris 111, 112, 114; mic- 
ranthus var. delitescens 111, 
114; pensylvanicus 111, 113; 
recurvatus 111, 113; f. laevi- 
caulis 111; repens 111, 115; 
var. erectus 111, 115; var. 
glabratus 111, 115; var. line- 
arilobus 111, 115; var. pleni- 
florus 111, 115; var. villosus 
111, 115; reptans 111, 113; var. 
ovalis 111, 113; salsuginosus 
260; sceleratus 111, 114; sep- 
tentrionalis 111, 113; subrigi- 
dus 111, 112, 114; trichophyl- 
lus 111, 118; var calvescens 
111, 113 

Raphanus lanceolatus 12; rap- 
hanistrum 19; sativus 19 

Raphidophora celatocaulis 256 

Rauiella scita 162 

Recent Changes in Some Rhodo- 
dendron Colonies in Maine and 
New Hampshire 87 

Recent Studies in the Legumi- 

nous Genus Stylosanthes 340 
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Red-Fruited Crowberries in 
North America, The 265 

Reed, J., Melchert, T., and IItis, 
H. H., Elymus arenarius and 
Diarrhena americana in Wis- 
consin 199 

Reeder, C. G. and Reeder, J. R., 
Alexander William Evans 
(1868-1959) 245 

Revision of Heterotheca, Sec- 
tion Heterotheca (Composi- 
tae) 61, 97 

Rhacomitrium aciculare 155; el- 
lipticum 171; heterostichum 
155; var. ramulosum 155; var. 
sudeticum 155 

Rhodobryum roseum 157 

Rhododendron Colonies in Maine 
and New Hampshire, Recent 
Changes in Some 87 

Rhododendron maximum 87, 92, 
93; roseum f. albidum 131 

Rhodospatha picta 256 

Rhynchospora baldwinii 202; 
corniculata 202 

Rhynchostegium murale 171; 
serrulatum 165 

Rhytidiadelphus squarrosus 168; 
triquetrus 168 

Rollins, R. C., A Monumental 
Work is Concluded (Review) 
132; Arabis perstellata in 
Tennessee 242; Some Sisym- 
briums (Cruciferae) Native 
to Texas and Northern Mexi- 
co 55; The American Cruci- 
ferae of Sessé and Mocino 
11 

Romanschultzia arabiformis 12, 


16, 19 

Rorippa mexicana 16, 18; pin- 
nata 17, 18,19; Walteri 18 

Rosa blanda 331 

Rubus alumnus 240; flagellaris 
f. roseo-plenus 130; var. occi- 
dualis f. roseo-plenus 130; var. 
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occidualis f. ‘roseus 130; ora- 
rius 240 

Ruellia caroliniensis f. alba 131; 
humilis var. longifolia f. alba 
131 


Saelania glaucescens 152 

Sagina decumbens 109, 114; no- 
dosa 109, 113; var. pubescens 
109, 113; procumbens 109, 113 

Salicornia disarticulata 330; ru- 
bra 94 

Salix cordata f. subintegra 130; 
rigida var. rigida f. subinte- 
gra 130 

Sandbags as a Technical Aid in 
Mounting Plants 322 

Saponaria ocymoides 109, 116; 
officinalis 109, 115; Vaccaria 
109, 115 

Sarracenia flava 333 

Sassafras albidum 111, 114; var. 
molle 111, 114 

Scandix pecten-veneris 263 

Schismatoglottis nova-guineen- 
sis 256 

Schizaea pusilla 294 

Schubert, B. G., Sidney Fay 
Blake 1892-1959 325 

Sciaromium lescurii 164 

Scindapsus aureus 256; pictus 
argyreus 252, 256 

Scleranthus annuus 109, 115 

Scleria triglomerata 202 

Selaginella acanthonota 32; ar- 
enicola 320; var. acanthonota 
320; var. Riddellii 320; ssp. 
acanthonota 320; ssp. Riddel- 
lii 320; Riddellii 320; rupes- 
tris var.. acanthonota 320 

Selloa glutinosa 44 

Sematophyllum adnatum 166; 
carolinianum 166 

Sesbania exaltata 234 

Sesbania exaltata (Raf.) Cory 

in Essex County, Massachu- 

setts 234 





Sesuvium verrucosum 94 

Sherardia arvensis 263 

Sideranthus annus 321; megace- 
phalus 321 

Sidney Fay Blake 1892-1959 325 

Silene acaulis var. exscapa 109, 
112, 113; antirrhina 109, 113; 
f. apetala 109; f. Deaneana 
109; Armeria 109, 115; caro- 
liniana var. pensylvanica 109, 
114; conica 109, 115; Cserei 
109, 115; Cucubalus 109, 115; 
dichotoma 109, 115; gallica 
109, 115; nivea 109, 116; noc- 
tiflora 109, 115; nutans 109, 
116; pendula 109, 116; stella- 
ta 109, 112, 114 

Sinapis arvensis 19; nigra 12 

Sisymbrium amphibium 16; ar- 
cuatum 58, 59, 60; Berlandieri 
14; indicum 19; Kearneyi 60; 
polyspermum 14; Purpusii 59, 
60; Shinnersii 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60; sophia 20; streptocarpum 
13; Vaseyi 55, 56; Watsonii 
55 

Solbrig, O. T., The Coming of 
Age of American Botany (Re- 
view) 85; The Status of the 
Genera Amphipappus, Amphi- 
achyris, Greenella, Gutier- 
rezia, Gymnosperma and Xan- 
thocephalum (Compositae) 43 

Solidago arguta var. neurolepis 
131; var. strigosa 131; neuro- 
lepis 131; strigosa 131, 241 

Some Sisymbriums (Cruciferae) 
Native to Texas and North- 
eastern Mexico 55 

South America, New Species of 
Ferns from Central and 1 

Specularia perfoliata f. alba 131 

Spergula arvensis 109, 115; var. 
sativa 109; canadensis 109, 
115; marina 109, 115; var. 
leiosperma 109, 115; rubra 

109, 115 
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Sphaerognomonia carpinea 196 

Sphagnum capillaceum 150; var. 
tenellum 150; compactum 150; 
cuspidatum 150; var. torreyi 
150; cyclophyllum 150; fim- 
briatum 150; flavicomans 150; 
fuscum 150; girgensohnii 150; 
imbricatum 150; var. affine 
150; macrophyllum 150; ma- 
gellanicum 150; palustre 151; 
papillosum 151; plumulosum 
151; recurvum 151; var. tenue 
151; robustum 151; squarro- 
sum 151; subsecundum 151; 
tenellum 151; tenerum 151; 
teres 151; warnstorfianum 
151; warnstorfii 151 

Spathicarpa sagittifolia 256 

Spathiphyllum cannaefolium 252, 
256; floribundum 252, 256 

Spiranthes gracilis 94; lucida 94 

Splachnum ampullaceum 156 

Status of Lindley’s Aesculus 
neglecta, The 127 

Status of the Genera Amphipap- 
pus, Amphiachyris, Green- 
ella, Gutierrezia, Gymnosper- 
ma and Xanthocephalum 
(Compositae), The 43 

Stellaria Alsine 109, 113; caly- 
cantha. 109, 113; var. flori- 
bunda 109, 113; var. isophylla 
109, 113; graminea 109, 115; 
Holostea 109; humifusa 109, 
113; longifolia 109, 113; media 
109, 115; pubera 109, 116; var. 
sylvatica 109 

Stelmanis scabra 73, 74 

Steppe, Taiga, and Tundra 258 

Steyermark, J. A., An Unusual 
Hybrid Helenium 343; New 
Combinations and Forms in 
the Missouri Flora 130 


Steyermark, C. S. and Steyer- 
mark, J. A., Hepatica in North 
America 223 
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Streptanthus longifolius 16; mi- 
cranthus 16 

Stylosanthes angustifolia 343; 
aprica 341; biflora 340; bojeri 
341; flavicans 341; fruticosa 
341; guyanensis ssp. guyanen- 
sis 341; hamata 343; ingrata 
341; montevidensis 341; mu- 
cronata 341, 343; setosa 341; 
suborbiculata 342; suffruticosa 
343, 343; tuberculata 343; vi- 
scosa 343 

Suaeda depressa 94 

Syngonium erythrophyllum 256; 
podophyllum 256, 257 

Systematic Treatment of the 
Phacelia Franklinii Group, A 
205 


Tainionema occidentale 238 

Taxonomy, Chromosome Num- 
bers in some American Fari- 
nose Primulas with Com- 
ments on Their 31 

Tennessee, Arabis 
in 242 

Tetraphis geniculata 156; pellu- 
cida 156 

Tetraplodon pennsylvanicus 156 

Texas and Northeastern Mexico, 
Some Sisymbriums (Crucifer- 
ae) Native to 55 

Texas and Northern Mexico, 
Croton suaveolens and Croton 
abruptus (Euphorbiaceae) of 
Western 77 

Thalictrum confine 111, 114; 
dasycarpum 111, 116; dioicum 
111, 114; polygamum 111, 113; 
var. hebecarpum 111, 113; var. 
intermedium 111, 116; revolu- 
tum 111, 114 

Thelia asprella 161; var. lescurii 
161; hirtella 161; lescurii 161 

Thelypodium Purpusi 59; Vaseyi 
56, 58 

Thirteenth Report of the Com- 


perstellata 
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mittee on Plant Distribution 
108 

Three Grasses Apparently New 
to Massachusetts 262 

Thuidium abietinum 161; alleni 
162; delicatulum 162; micro- 
phyllum 170; minutulum 162; 
recognitum 162; scitum 162; 
tamariscinum 171; virginia- 
num 162 

Thuja occidentalis 141 

Tilia americana 200 

Timmia megapolitana 158 

Tortella caespitosa 154; humilis 
154; tertuosa 155; mucroni- 
folia 171; papillosa 155; rural- 
is 155 

Tovara virginiana var. glaber- 
rima 130 

Trematodon ambiguus’ 152; 
longicollis 152 

Triadenum virginicum 294 

Trichometasphaeria gloeospora 
195, 197, 198 

Trichostomum cylindricum 155; 
tenuirostre 155 

Tridactylina Kirilovii 261 

Trillium ozarkanum 130; pusil- 
lum var. ozarkanum 130 

Triodanis perfoliata f. alba 131 

Trollius laxus 111, 115 

Tryon, R., New Species of 
Ferns from Central and South 
America 1 

Tsuga canadensis 90, 92 

Tunica Saxifraga 109, 115 

Turner, B. L. and Irwin, H. S., 
Chromosome Numbers in the 
Compositae. II. Meiotic 
Counts for Fourteen Species 
of Brazilian Compositae 122 

Turritis hirsuta 20 

Typification of Euphorbia macu- 
lata 134 


Ulmus americana 200 
Ulota americana 159; crispa 


159; drummondii 171; hutchin- 
siae 159; ludwigii 159 

Urtica dioica var. dioica 240; 
var. gracilis 230; var. procera 
240 


Vaccinium angustifolium 276; 
caespitosum 276; gaultherioi- 
des 276; microphyllum 276; 
myrtillus 262; uliginosum 262; 
var. alpinum 276; vitis-idaea 
262; Vitis-Idaea ssp. minus 
276 

Vascular Plants on the Cinder 
Cone of Paricutin Volcano in 
1958 175 

Vegetative Reproduction in Car- 
ex Longii and C. vexans 338 

Vesicaria argentea 14; argyraea 
14 

Vicia dasycarpa 94; ludoviciana 
93 

Vincetoxicum astephanoides 238 

Virginia, The Blessed Thistle in 
233; Bunias erucago in 293 

Vogelman, H. W., Chromosome 
Numbers in some American 
Farinose Primulas with Com- 
ments on Their Taxonomy 31 

Voigt, J. W. and Mohlenbrock, 
R. H., New Plant Records 
from Illinois 239 


Wagenknecht, B. L., Note on 
Elaeagnus commutata 29; Re- 
vision of Heterotheca, Section 
Heterotheca (Compositae) 61, 
97 

Waterfall, U. T., Changes in 
Status and New Combinations 
for Certain Taxa in the Okla- 
homa Flora 319 

Webber, E. E., Observations on 
the Epidermal Structure and 
Stomatal Apparatus of Some 
Members of the Araceae 251 

Wedelia brasiliensis 125 


364 Rhodora 


Weisia controversa 155; micro- 
stoma 155; viridula 155 

What is Physalis variovestita? 
117 

Wheeler, L. C., Typification of 
Euphorbia maculata 134 

Wisconsin, Elymus arenarius 
and Diarrhena americana in 

199 
Wulffia baccata 124, 125 


Xanthocephalum __ centauroides 
44; gymnospermoides 47, 49, 
50, 52; wrightii 49, 52 

Xanthorrhiza simplicissima 111, 
115 

Xolisma apiculata 237; crypto- 
gonia 237; elongata 237; 
longelaminata 237; orbiculata 
237; pseudotinensis 237; ur- 
baniana 237 

Xyris ambigua 297, 298, 300, 
302, 303, 310, 312, 315; areni- 
cola 304; baldwiniana 297, 298, 
300, 311, 312, 313, 315; var. 
tenuifolia 311, 314; brevifolia 
297, 298, 301, 307, 308, 309, 312, 
315; caroliniana 316, 317; com- 
munis 316, 317; curtissii 297, 
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310, 311, 318; difformis 397, 
301, 302, 305, 315, 317, 318; 
drummondi 296, 297, 298, 301, 
307, 312, 315; elata 316, 317; 
elliottii 297-315; var. steno- 
tera 314; fimbriata 297-316; 
flabelliformis 297, 298, 301, 
306, 307, 308, 309, 315; flexuo- 
sa 295-315; iridifolia 297, 298, 
301, 303, 306, 309, 310, 315; 
jupicai 296-318; pallescens 
305; platylepis 297, 298, 300, 
302, 305, 306, 315; scabrifolia 
296, 297, 298, 300, 302, 315; 
serotina 297, 298, 306, 310, 
811, 315, 318; var. curtissi 
297, 301, 310; var. serotina 
301; smalliana 297, 298, 301, 
309, 314, 315, 316; stricta 302, 
303; tenuifolia 311; torta 304 


Zanthoxylum anadenium 236; 
azuense 236; domingense 236; 
furcyense 236; haitiense 236; 
lenticellosum 237; leonardi 
237; nigrescens 237; obcorda- 
tum 237; obtriangulare 237; 
tetraphyllum 237 

Zombia antillarum var. Gonzale- 
zii 236 











